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The Hodse beiBf in the Cotamimi of tbo'Whole on the 
me of the Union (Mr. Betmooii, of Connecticut, in ttie 
chair) on the invalid pension bUl— 

Mr. CARTTERiaid: Wr. Chairman, I do not 
propose fo detain the committee l^ne. ^^1 have 
pssed in this Ha!I nearly three years of l^slative 
life, and the subject whicH has just died tipon the 
lips of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Batlt,] 
has been the constant theme of discussion . I have 
never opened my lips upon the subject, and never 
intendea to, btit I am ariven from my fixed pur- 
pose at this time. First, I protest against 4 
ceaseless Southern agitation of the subject. My 
ear is sickened with the ceaseless clamorji^ut 
the sacred right in negroes, and the ote/W <i6nse- 
quences of a failure to protect the right--<ii«tinioD. 
Sir, it would be much easier to die at once, than 
be compelled to listen to this prolonged herald of 
destruction. But especially do 1 protest against the 
extraordinary doctrine this moment avowed by 
the gentleman from Virginia. That honorable 
gentleman, who denounced a portion of the com- 
promise measures unconstitutional when they 
were passed, comes forward here and canonizes 
them into the Constitution, and pronounces that 
the repeal of one measure of them, would be a 
repeal of the Constitution; and that you have no 
legislative right to do it. 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I have addressed 
myself to t wo p oints. 

Mr. CARTTER. And I was taking up the 
first one. 

Mr. BAYLY. Very well; I spoke upon the 
territorial bills asid the fugitive slave law. When 
did I say to repeal them was unconstitutional 

Mr. CARTTER. The language which the 
gentleman used when he opened his argument, 
was as follows: The fugitive slave law is a law 
to execute the provisions of the Constitution, and 
it would be unconstitutional to repeal it.** 

Mr. BAYLY. That is what I said. 

Mr. CARTTER. And that is what ! stated 
you said. This series of compromise measares, 
which in the process of their passage were of such 
doubtful constitutional origin that even the bcn- 
''ral)!e gentleman from Virginia denounced and 
'oted against a portion of them as oY doubtful 



constitutionality, are now to be eanonixed 
part of the ConAitutton. 

Mf . BAYLY. I dislike to inteirapt the 
tieman, but t ask htm what taw I hair«<iiUKHitt«d«'° 
or said was a portion of the Conttitution ? 

Mr. CARTTER. The fogitirc slave kw. ' 

Mr. BAYLY. The others are already eenoa*' 
ized; they are irrepealable. 

Mr. CARTTER. Now, sir, I iimy t?ie wMr 
doctrine. It is as palpable a sophiatryM VM 
ever uttered. The mere statement of tiw quistion 
is all the answer that reason reaatres t6 eontfetta 
the conclusion. Is a law framed in eubofdiiMUioa 
to the Constitution, by the le^slatitre oigait «f 
the Constitution, so solemn in it« character tkal 
the very body which created may not destroy it? 
To thus reason would convert a derivative iniA a 
fundamental law, and the National Legislature to 
the dignity of a Convention. 

No, sir, it" is as sound in politics a« dirinity , 
that the eret^or may destroy; and to stake ftlf^ 
matter shoM, the assumption of the learned ffn- 
tieman from Virginia ia simply a eelf^erideiii tlbh 
surdity. [lAughter.] 

Now, I Krill concur with the honorable mtfXth 
man from Vii^nia in this, thi^ the GoBStittiUon 
contains a provision by whida Coi^jiteiMi mMr 
enact a law providing for the reet<M«tion of AlgP 
tives from labor. I have never doubted it, altKotiih 
some gentlemen in the South, and some ii> Mr 
North, some gentleman m the East, siid atmie m 
the West, rcsard it aa a merecorapac4 in ^ Coii- 
stitution, to be executed by the eoverdpitiie 
posing the StaUs of the Union ; and evM that elye 
of reasoners do not deny the oWigation to •«r- 
render t^era. They merely differ witli the hoit- 
orable gentleman from Virginia and nyeelf fai tki^ 
source of authority->one ass^ning to the WMW 
eign States the discbarge of the duty, and the 
other to the Federal Oovemmeot; and Uiii ii the 
only difference between theto on the stfb|eef. 

I am in the school of interpretere of the CoMti* 
tution with the honorable member from VirgiiH». 
I believe that we have the power to eoaet thelftvt 
but when he attempts to eanctifyaUw^iat^jt eon- 
stitutional Canon, m its nature mn^pmkSM, wad 
goes one step further and tells us, you have goi to 
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enact and recnact it (of course as a part of the 
Constitution) as often as political caprice may sug- 
gest, making common sense and common sensibU- 
ity the sport of wantonness, we part company, 
•file refusal on the part of Congress to enact a law 
for the execution of the fugitive clause in the Con- 
sutution, would, perhaps, be a refusal to do a con- 
alilutional duty, and that is all it would be. And I 
am willing to concede the right of forcible revolu- 
tion, to be exercised when oppressions of any 
character become intolerable— not peaceable seces- 
sion, but revolution. It is a right high enough 
and good enough for the reparation of wrongs 
which justify the breaking up of despotic govern- 

"*Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said all I intended 
to'say in reply to the gentleman's constitutional 
view of the tugitive slave law. 

After closing his remarks on the constitutional- , 
ity of the law, I understood the gentleman from j 
Virginia to intimate that a change of the law m its j 
detail was the denial of a constitutional right. ! 

Mr. BAYLY. So far from intinaaiing any such 
t hioe, I said piecisely the reverse. 

Mr. CARTTER. I did not understand it so, 
and- am happy to be undecdved. Taking the 
i^yowid as it is now uttered, that the law may be 
amended) that it may be conformed to tlie exi- 
gency. Osf the time— who claims any more than 
U»^? Where 18 the school of politicians that do it? 
Who are the public men that do it, who acknowl- 
etiuP any obligations to this Government? 

Mr. AlXISON. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will' permit me to address an inquiry to the gentle- 
map, from Virginia, [Mr. Bayi-t,] I will be greatly 
oWiged tohim. . , 

3^. CARTTER. Certainly. My remarks are 
tm^, on the impulse of the moment; their har- 
moi>y will not be marred by interruption. [Laugh- 

Mr. ALLISON. I will ask the gentleman from || 
Virginia, if we have not the power to alter or re- i 
peatihe law of la'K), how did we acquire the power j 
to aUer and repeal the law of 1793 ? 

Mr. BAYLY. I will reply to the gentleman. | 
In the first pk.'.e, we have not repealed the law of ! 
1793. That would b« answer enough. In the , 
second place, we have passed an addiuonal law to | 
ijarry owt the provision of the Constitution which ; 
the action of Northern Legislatures made neces- , 
sary. 

, Mr. ALLISON. 



Then I would ask another \\ 

qi|«8lion. If the experience of the country should jj 
^iltisfy Congress that the provisions of the law of ';; 
I85ft w«re not sufficiently stringent to be effecttuJ, 
wpuldJti be unconstituUonal to repeal it, and lo 
enact one that might be effectual ? i ! 

Mr, BAYLY. Unquestionably not; and for ji 
the plain, palpable reasons I have stated. The ;! 
diity of Congress is to pass such laws as are ne- !, 
oc9«ar.y to execute the Constitution. To claim the 
right of Congress to pass the laws which are ne- !' 
ceflsary to execute the Constitution, by no means ! 
implies the right, I tliink, to repeal those hiws | 
without passing others in their stead. i 
Miv CARTTER. And the violation of th* | 
Constitution is not in the repe&l— in reply to thcf i 
laelsuffl^tion of the honorable member from Vir- i 
gii;iif^_.httt it is in the refusal to supply a substi- 1 
tut*. There is the failure. i 
Mr. BAYLY. Others that will be effectual. 



Mr. CARTTER. They ought all to be effectual 
enou "h to execute the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion." After passing from the question of the 
constituuonallty of this law, I understood Uie 
gentleman to descend to its details, and reiterate 
what we all know to be true: that the law is now, 
and ever has been since the formation of the 
Constitution, odious. What he means by that 
is this: that there is in the sympathies of the hu- 
man heart everywhere— and the thing is as mani- 
fest in his own latitude as in any region of the 
Union— a love of liberty; and that sentiment even 
supersedes frequently the regimen by which inferior 
intellects are better protected than they would be, 
if left to their own discretion. It is a sympathy 
which may rise higher than reason; but, when 
' sustained by reason, will make any law odious. 
I understand the honorable gentleman to confess, 
in substance, that the fugitive slave law does out- 
mge in its details all the common sanctions of jus- 
tice, or, in other words, that it is summary 

Mr. BAYLY. Just allow me to say one word, 
and I will not interrupt you again. The com- 
mittee will see in the remarks I made, that I went 
designedly into no details, but dwelt upon broad 
principles. I said nothing like what tlie gentle- 
man said. There were many illustrations which 
I left out that I would be glad now to supply, and 
if the gentleman will allow me, I will ask luma 
question. ^ . , , 

Mr. CARTTER. I draw the inlerence that the 
gentleman, in the course of his argument, acknowl- 
edges the juridical injustice of the details of this 
law. He does not in terms, b^t what is his lan- 
guage? He says that this fugitive slave law «a 
summary law, to be summarily executed. The 
reaso%why it is a summary law, and to be sura- 
maril^'xecuted, is, that it is to be executed amongst 
men who regard it as odious; and he gave you an 
instance in illustration in the juridical experience 
of his own State, where a court, in theexercweof 
this sympathy for liberty, deaided the same ques- 
tion in two ways in the same case— as betw.e«i two 
contestants for the property one way, and the 
negro and his liberty another. What can you 
expect when, in the midst of this institution, where 
all precautionary metsuresfor its preservation are 
prompt and technically exact, humanity breaks 
through its restmints, and judgment is led to thefoot- 
stool of sympathy ? What could you expect, then, 
in a community where the institution of slavery 
does not prevail ? Still, I hold, and am ready to 
assure the gentleman, that if you wiah to coramana 
the loyalty of the citizens of the free Stutes^to this 
law, you had better abandon your summary doc- 
trines'. Respect the forms of justice, if you will 
command acquiescence in the dischai^ o( our 
odious duties. The mandates of tlie Cotostitution 
will be obeyed, but reason and respect to comnaop 
justice will be demanded in tiie process of obeai' 
ence. Why is it odious in its details? The batM 
Constitution which commands the return of the 
fugitive from labor enjoins the right of trial by 
jury, and that speedily. It is a sacred right wwcn 
we inherited, in the exercise of which we have 
I been educated, as an inseparable sanction to hb- 
; erty; not only trial by jury, but such trial at the 
time when liberty is brought into jeopardy^ Thw 
is the chief guard which has been tlirown around 
the white rfnd black fugitive law, and which is sacri- 
ficed in thefree States. With this sanction sustained, 
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although reluctantly, we witness the punishment 
of ail offender under extenuating circumstances. 

Being impressed with the necessity for some 
apology for this manifest outrage upon the rights 
of perBonal liberty, the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Baylt,] in his argument, says 
that they have a complete, remedy at home; that 
is to say, in slave States to which they are taken. 
Now, that is probably true. My own opinion ia, 
that these Southern States, from wha^ I ha^il ob- 
served, and from what I know of humanity e^ry- 
where, will give the negro a feir trial, when he 
Khali be able to bring his claim to public notice. 
But does it bring protection and iusticetothedoor 
of liberty, and at tne point where liberty is brought 
into jeopardy ? The remedy comes too late. The 
victim has been transported to a land of sU-angers, 
where the slightest of African blood presumes 
slavery, — removed as he is from his acquaintances 
and those whose knowledge might explain away 
the earmarks of servitude. But Iconfess the worst 
feature in the argument of the gentleman, and tlmt 
which grated moat harshly upon my sensibilities, 
was this: That •« we of the South do it simply be- 
cause your conduct has made it necessary that it 
should be summary," There is an expression 
from a\citizea and honorable Representative of th$ 
South towards the free States, involving a direct 
impeachment, which reads, when rendered in 
English, " Because your respect for the Constitu- 
tion, and for constitutional rights, hang about you 
su loosely, and your conscience is so insensible 
upon the subject of your duties, we of the South 
have got to outrage your sense pf propriety for the 
purpose of elfectiiig justice." lassume to say that 
thisis asiander upon the free States, unintentional ! 
of course. ij 

Mr. POLK. I will ask the gentleman a ques- jj 
tion, as he pronounces th'w a slander, uninten- ij 
tional, I understood him to say. If when they |! 
have gone so far in the free States, in the city of ij 
Boston,, as to take a slave out of the hands of ius- ;( 
tiee, and out of thecourtsof the proper officersjte a j| 
slander, r will state another case whicJi has hap- {! 
pened in New York. Governor Hunt — if there is j| 
any correctness m the reports whicJj come to os^ ! 
pardoned a slave three days before his time ex- | 
pirad in tlie penitentiary, that he might be enabled ' 
to run off to Canada. I ask the gentleman if it is ! 
a slwider for us to say, then, in this case of in- 1 
justice against the South, that you are trying U> | 
deprive us of our rights? I 

Mr. CARTTER. I deny it, as a false imputa- 1 
tion upon the character of the freeStates, that they 1 
are not willing to abide by the Constitution. ' 

Mr. POLK. I wish to know of the gentleman ; 
if he intends to apply that to me? [ 

Mr. CARTTER. Not at all. I wish to an- , 
swer the gentleman's questions. I wish to know, | 
in the name of common sense and in the convi^-- ; 
tion of every gentleman here from the South, if j 
he expects that the Executive of a free State, in j 
the execution of his duty, is going to dance at- ; 
tendance upon slaveholders ? — thai he is going to : 
turn the keys, unlock the doors of justice, in obe- 
dience to iji500 worth of properly ? 

Mr. PGliK. It is probable that the gentleman ^ 
from Ohio did not understand the point I made. ' 

Mr. CARTTER. You say that the Governor i 
of New York pardoned a prisoner. 

Mr. POLK. I say it is reported-, and, surely, 1 



some gentleman from New York can answer if ! 
am incorrect, I made this gtatement» that— — 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ten» 
nessee is not in order, unless the gentleman from 
Ohio yields to the interruption. 

Mr. CARTTER. I will yield for the purpose 
of explanation, but it must be brief. 

Mr. POLK. I shall be brief, i state, what hits 
appeared in the public journals, that a slave >m« 
confined in the penitentiary for a criminal offeneei 
and he was demanded by his master; 

Mr. CARTTER. Of whom? 

Mr. POLK. The Governor of New York. 
Threa day« before the time of imprisonment ex-^ 
pired, and before the master could exercise hj« 
rights utyler the fugitive slave law to reclaim his 
slave, the Governor <»f New York reprieved him, 
and he was taken out of the penitentiary* and irun 
olF into Canada. That is what I ro*an to state, 
[s it a slander, then, to say that you are ^ii^ to 
deprive us of our rights? 

Mr. CARTTER. I am perfectly willing that the 
gentleman abaUnruikeaSouthern frtumpspeftcfe—-!--* 

Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
yi'^U nje the floor for a moment? ■ . ^ : ^ 

Mr. CARTTER, isr the genOiiBiPtt 
York [Mr. Bt^ooK»] wishes to correci the ^tie- 
man from- Tennessee, I wsll permit hire t» wy* 
very few words, for I have something to »ay here. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from Tenni^- 
see called upon New Yorkers to correfet; Hi« 
statement, if »t was not true. I feel it niy d«ty,; 
as a New Yorker, being thus called Upon*-;, 
though. 1 liave no sympathy with mahy; of the 
opinions of Governor Fiunt— to say, that I have 
seen a letter from him this morning, in which he 
states that he did not know, wiieo he pardoned 
this fugitive from slavery , that he waa a fugitivef 
slave. , 

Mr. POLK. Then I ask the gentleman, why 
did he pardon him two days before his time ex^ 
pired ? 

Mr. BROOKS, I will answer the question. 
He says in this letter, that he pardoned him with- 
out any knowledge whatever that he was a fu- 
eitivesfave, because papers had been submiued to 
Him demonstrating tnat this person was not^nlty 
of the crime for which he had been imprisoned. 

Mr. POLK. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me just three minutes? 

Mr. CARTTER. I cannot yield you much 
more of my time. 

Mr, POLK. I only want one minute. The 

fenUeman from New York say» that Govffnor 
lunt pardoned this person, not knowing that 
he was a fugitive slave, because he was not guilty 
of the offense for which he had been eeat to 
prison. Now, sir, this negro was arraigned be- 
fore the court for an offense of which I admit he 
was not guilty. He was advised, however, by 
his abolition friends to plead guilty. ■ Ue did so, 
and he was sentenced by the court lo be confined 
in the penitentiary. Governor Hunt, as I linder- 
atand from the current reporta of the newspapers, 
learning from a letter addressed to him by Mr. 
Thomaa, the owner of this slave, that he was a 
fugitive from labor, and that his master intended 
to (jlemand him, pardoned the negro three davs 
before his term of imprisonment expired, and lie 
is at this hour in Canada. I ask the gentleman 
from New York whether, in this state of fact, he 
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believes the statement of Governor Hunt? I do 
not. 

Mr. CARTTER. Well, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out having any personal knowledge of tht- facts, 
all 1 have to say is this: that if i was the Exec- 
utive of a free State, I should march on to the dis- 
charge of the sovereign power involve^l in granting 
a pardon, without any more reference to the de- 
mand of a slaveholder for his slave, than for that 
of a man for his horse. I should do my official 
duty with reference only to the question whether 
I believed the culprit deserved the benefit of a 
pardon or not; and that is the only answer that I 
would ever give to any such question. The Fed- 
eral officers exist in sufficient numbers to carry 
out this kw, and I hold that good faith does not 
require any State officer to make use of the instru- 
mentality of his office for that purpose. I would 
pardon a criminal neither sooner nor later on ac- 
count of his being a fugitive slave, but I would 
perfoi'm the duties immediately appertaining to my 
own office, without reference to that question. 

But, sir, when I was interrupted I was all^sding 
to the argument of >he honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Bah-t,] reflecting upon the con- 
Btitutioi^ai ftOnsci^sntiousness of the ifree States in 
regard to this fugitive slave hw. Now, if it were 
true that from twelve to fifteen millions of tbe 
most enlightened and prosperous portion of the 
people of this great Republic have become so 
criminal in their consideration of the Federal Con- 
stitution as to require a summary infliction of ju- 
rispruden,ce to bring their consciences and their 
juagments to amenability under the Constitution, 
It is a very humiliating and deplorable condition 
of things. Let me say to the gentlemen who be- 
lieve in any such thing as that — and 1 will not 
give credit to the idea that thev do — that, if such 
IS the case, they might as well do up their little 
work of disunion first as last; for if tney wait for 
the period when they will revolutionize the judg- 
ments of fifteen millions of the white people of 
this Republic in the direction thev desire, they 
wiH wait until the judgment day. [Laughter.] I 
do not assujne for the people of the free States nny 
virtue par excellence, or any intelligence par excel- 
lence; but I do assume for them the good, sub- 
stantial manhood that belongs to <A\r race in this 
Republic. They talk but little about their chiv- 
alry, and they h>xve not a ^reat deal of it at the 
head of the regiments, but if you will call the roll 
and travel along the lines, you will find a great 
deal of it there. [Laughter.] 

But, sir, I come now to the second point made by 
the honorable gentleman from Virginia, and that 
was, the importance of re'snacting the compromise 
— canonizing it first as a constitutional provision, 
and then jogging the memories of those who passed 
it, and who live under it, every week, or every day, 
as is being done here. Now, sir, I want to advance 
here what I conceive to be rather a serious prop- 
osition in the science of government. It has been 
said by almost every speaker on this side of the 
House, that the perpetuity of our Government 
depends upon the permanence and wisdom of the 
Democratic party — which means, being interpret- 
ed, the success of the great Democratic party. 
If I believed that any party organized in this Gov- 
ernment rose superior to the vital principles of the 
Government itself, or rose superior to those ele- 
ments in it and under it, which constitute the 



great chords of love on the part of the citizena 
towards it, I would raiseahand, that never spotted 
a Democratic ticket yet, to destroy it. Talk to me 
about any political party having the great, over- 
powering, and conservative keeping of thiw Qov- 
ernment in its hands I Sir, the moment you do 
that/you let down the constitutional sanctions of 
the Gdvernment, and destroy the vital principl«fl 
that circulate in it and^ around it^ If I believed 
that that old and venerated party, whose gray hairs 
haveifheen my devotion from the time 1 was bap- 
tized into it under Jackson up to this hour— ^if I 
believed that that old party possessed such poii9;er, 
I would say to it, you have out-grown your dts* 
tiny. When any party rises superior to the 
functions of the Federal Government, it is time 
that it was destroyed. But it is not so. This 
argument is merely brought forward for the pur- 
pose of effecting an end which I will perhaps 
allude to before I sit down, if I think of it. 

Again, ^t is said, for what purpose I know not — 
though perhaps the divisions and subdivisions of 
the various parties on this floor and in the coun- 
try tii ay explain it — that^nless the great contpro- 
mise prineiple is canonijEed and brought into the 
platform of the Democratic party, not only that 
party, but the country, is lost. Well, now, it is a 
singular state of things, if it be true, that a Set of 
measures which have struMjled upon this floor for 
a doubtful existence, and in the production of 
which all the Executive influence at the other end 
of the avenue was brought to bear, — (a set of meas- 
ures produced here out of the alarm created in this 
Capitol, and alarm meetings originating in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York — alarm fulrnt- 
nating meetings; and it was not a matter ofgreat 
surprise to some of ua upon this floor, that the 
country was not aroused. I recollect, however, 
perfectly well, that those who wanted the compro- 
mise passed, and had committed their political for- 
tunes to its destiny, were most alarmed at the alarm- 
ing insensibility prevailing amongst the people. , 
[Laughter.] They were perfectly astonished that 
the country did not burn and blaze and break 
forth with the astounding convulsion that was 
going on in thepolitical elements of the Republic,) — 
I say it would be a little remarkable that a set of 
measures that struggled for a doubtful existence 
here, and could hardly command a majority with 
all the patronage that could be brought to bear — a 
set of measures that belonged to no party^ aor to 
any man, but that were adopted reluctantly by 
those who voted for them, should have become so 
vitally necessary to the maintenance of the Repub- 
lic. It is a remarkable state of things, if it be so, 
but it is not so. If it is so, our country is in an 
alarmir^ condition to-day. [Laughter.] Where 
will be Its destiny ? Why, half of it will be trans- 
ferred to Baltimore next week. And into whose 
hands is it committed there.' Why, into the 
hands ©f a set of men who are good patriots, good 
citizens, good politicians, but who come up there 
to make candidates, not to resolve high constitu- 
tional questions, but to endeavor to make their 
frienda — a President. This is the high office of the 
gentlemen who make their appearance in the eor^- 
vention at Baltimore. Just look at the destiny of 
this great Republic — a Republic that everybody 
fears. They are afraid of us abroad, and if you 
are to believe the speeches made here in Congress, 
they are vastly afraid of us at home. [Lauglii<}r.] 



A Republic whose power and prosperity every- 
body rears, is .to depend upon a single resolution 
to be adopted in the Baltimore |Conyention» as a 

finality m totality." [Laughter.1 Why, if I 
believed any audi thing as that-— if the pubfic be- 
lieved that this Convention had any such pbWfin 
as are attributed to it, and your Conventibii eom^ 
pared with the Nashville Convention, would be 
remirded as treason. 

But why talk seriously of this preteQ$|»r,that 
the fate of the RepubUc is poised in the j^isan 
scale of the Convention? The pretence i» mere 
fustian, and in our inner hearts we all know it. 
[Laughter.] There are personal interests at stake, 
and personal destinies to be worked outundej^ihe 
finality , and they are therefore for it. AU it means 
when translated is precisely thisi Those who are 
in favor of it, and who have committed their po- 
litical success to it, if they succeed in its adoption,^ 
have got the advantage of those who believe that 
if this Union is dissolved, if this fair fabric of ours 
must crumble to pieces, it will net be through the 
agency of men, but of reason; and if it is to be. 
saved, it will be saved through the elements and 
energies of reasons lookins to its saWatioin, and 
not the resolutions of iueh bodies ;»s the Baltifhore 
Convention. ,^ 

Now, sir, what is the precedent thai is proposed 
to be set by these philosophers in government ? It 
is just this: One or their members rises upon &is 
floor and announces one of the compromise meas- 
ures as a part of the Constitution, which cannot 
be repealed without a vioktioa of Uie Constitu- 
tion. Another gowt to Baltimore, and they re- 
solve thai the preservation of the Union depends 
upon the incorporation of the compromise meas- 
ures into the creed of the Democratic party. Well, 
what do you do? You make all those who made 
the resolution, of course, the saviours of the coun- 
try. These men contemplate that it will be so, 
and work upon tbe sensibility, more or less, of the 
people of this country to induce tliem to lay aside 
the right of tie freeman to think for himself, and 
march up to the ballot-box and vote for John Doe 
or Richard Roe, without reference to his politics, 
and then turn around and say, if you wish to dis- 
solve this Union, dissolve it at your peril. [Laugh- 
ter.] Well, a sectiunal party is created by it, and 
then this small capital, in the way of compromise 
and dissolving theUnioQ, will begin to show itself. 
You will see Ohio and Pennsylvania go for Scott, 
and you will see New York go for Scott. This is 
vtrhai will be the efTect of this movemant. 

Mr. POLK. Let them go; I would rather be 
without them then with them, unless they sustain 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CARTTER. I know my friend is singu- 
lar upon this subject. He reminds me of a gen- 
tleman I once heard of, who was found at a mad- 
house in London, and when he was asked why he 
was there, replied: "Oh! simt^y becauselhe world 
and 1 differed in opinion." The worid thinks me 
mad, and I think the world mad. [Laughter.] 
The result will be defeat — defeat on sectional 
issues — and this Union party the occasion of it. 
Then, this Union party — this Union-saring party, | 
will h.". 'n the field. The cry will be, " Dow/i \ 
with sectionalism !" " Hurrah, for the finality of | 
the compromise!" — thinking all the time, that in 
four years from this time, they will have raised a 
considerable party by it. Now, if you propose to 



make this one mfpsure, above all others, highir 
than,. the Constitution, and higher the »w9rn 
offices who ar«! to execute it, beware ,Jhow you 
attempt to force it upon the people, for ih«y wiU 
think just as they please, and vote just vt they 
please. You cannot make this finalUyof theeom- 
pfomise measures stop the circulatiMi of theblood 
through their veins, nor will it stop the cq[>eiiiai9>i» 
of the human inti^ect. You are not gomg io pre- 
vent this young, growing people, who have been 
inspired into thought, to exercise the freedom of 
tho^ht. No, no; viien yoa stop the people i>f 
the United States (som thinkiog* votL can stop the 
planetary system from iwoving. When y6u Mop 
the freedom of thought, and of expreaeiag it in 
rationai legislation, you hi^e |^t despotism. And 
then, as mucli as I idolize this Qoverni]|i«|it and 
its institutions, I want to see it tumble. Thm 
it is time that it should tumble. If this <3o!rerBh 
ment cannot carry out thel^timatef eoffirtitatidii^ 
al oiiicee for which it was created, to wi^: the de- 
velopment of man's right»~<-the rightto tliink,ailid 
the right to speak-— wbeh it ceases to perform thet 
office, it is not worth preseKVAtion. 

Now, I do not pretend to speak for Chid in this 
matter. I am unauthorised to ep^ for her* But 
it I were to «peak in the language iyf htf j^^ 
tions, or in the eeiitiment of her <«onvei|iiipns fSf 
the last six years, I would say, you eiKttilot pre* 
vent her from thinkingVsior from sp«»kjn|g imAu^ 
she thinks; and she will ^ on thinkinf , l^kiiif 
to tlie Constitution and God for their r^i^tiMbil- 
ity, and ail your compromise resolutione^ fuidr aJi 
your other resolutions having the timd^ppf ft. 
restriction upon freedom of thou^t, end ,Jipon. 
freedom of action for the future, w»U make no dif- 
ferences: with them. And thot^h she has now a« 
substantial and progressive a Democracy as ever 
undertook to plant die germ of freedom upon the 
face of ahe earth, or ever undertook the work of 
developing it; and although that Democracy. hae 
the power of that State upon any democratic aues- 
tion, yet it is possible to send it into a fau'fui mi* 
nority, and that, in my humble judjgment, will be 
the effect of your finality. 

Mr. POLK. We do not want their company. 

Mr. CARTTER. I presume they will be very 
much mortified if they do not have the company 
of the gentleman. 

Mr. POLK. What I intended to say was, that 
I would prefer a resoluti^^n in favor of the-fioality 
of U»e compromise, even if we were to be defeated 
by it. 

Mr. CARTTER. Tbe gentleman comem from 
a State where the Democracy is accustomed to de- 
feat. 

Mr. Chairman, my State is the first-born of the 
Ordinance of '87; we are indebted to our mothfr^ 
Old Virginia, (God bless her!) among many dther 
good agencies and influences, for love of personal 
liberty. The sentiment has grown up in a soil ded- 
icated to freedom of thought, and progress of jwnti- 
raent. It cannot and will not be abandoned. Nor 
will the citizens of my State be terrified into a retro- 
grade doctrine. The people of Ohio have come to 
the conclusion that there is bone and sinew enough 
in tbe ConstitutioBt and constituted authorities of 
the country, unheeded by the clap-trap of caucus, 
to make the old ship of State move pn upon the 
highway marked out by its framers, and they are 
not so badly troubled about breakers as some 



gentlemen seem to be. They are not troubled 
«bo«t it at all. Thiey hnve «o«ie to the deliberate 
conclusion Ihttt the oW ship Will sail on. Anilwhat 
rertaon have they to doubt? Weliave ^roVl^h and 
inultibUed in « ratt9%ilhout a mrallisl, in any 
nation that ever existed «pon th^ftce of the globfcv 
And'whileiv^ai'e vj^illing to let our brethren of th|| 
igouth ttdmsniiWOT lheiy institutions in their om% 
^ay^Vrh<tle wi> bdieve that the institvitilon < 611 
^very is A municipal instituiiortj belpnginar to iHetivi 
and nottotbeStateof Ohio,and while we ht^.oui'- 
«elve« teady to 'execute every provifiiori of the 
eonsthtttioo j we arc not going to be akirmed; antf 
while tteey will do this of their own free will, we 
are not going to be put under bonds, as my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Howard] suggesta. When you 
come there to put ua iljlder bonds, we will b^ to 
i}eexeu#ed. 'Wewill^sk you to partake of our 
hospitality, and then will bid you good day, and 
will not lask ylou to'corae again on the same eiprand. 
This is J^ie way we will treat the matter Of ." final- 
ity. "■■/■■ - - ■ " ^ 

Th^ 'true philosophy is to exclude the slave 
<jttestion from your National Conventions, from 

Jroui" national resolutions, And from your haU| of 
egislatiori. Yoo have disposed of all tlje terrir- 
tories you posseaat, and now, for God's sake, Ifet 
lis have a little peace. In the war of wordsi no 
person from the North is disposed vexatiously to 
ilistiir'bjrour traliquillity— not evert my venferable 
Cofle^ej [Mr. Crioftmoa,] the Are-brand of in- 
ceinidiikfisih, as he; is ui5^.|rstbbd to be. Me hto 
b«e!»^^iet as a lamb all the session. [Laughter.^] , 
fleirei'irfi this Hall, those who voted against the 
-comi^|C*«ih«, vot?d against tlie re^ of dis- 

turfeteitois-and you are all aware of it—within six 
months ttft«r its passage. Why do you want to 
agitate it ? We do not care: particularly about the 
agitation, but object to your lugging in such doc- 
trines as these promulged to-day. [Laughtefo] 
When you ask us to pronounce a finality, upon 
- guch sentiments, we shall not do it. 

The people to whom I belong believe that the 
liian whose liberties are brought into jeopardy, 
ought to have all the cereiponies of trial, and 
ought not to be transported a thousantl miles be- 
fbre the question of his right to liberty comes up. 
They would tiot let you take a horse fifty miles, 
l»eforfe the qawtion of property is settled. They i 
would not let yoo take a horse out of the venue j 
in which he was taken; and they think that a man, 
Wh«th«r he has a black skin or not, whether he ' 



^ under«tiin^« arithraetic to the rule-of-ihree oi^ not, 
if he ili a n»tt(>iif Ko tlas the senses and selj^ifi* 
^ies <if a hfli^iAiii^llwi)^^ to have a trfel to 
ascftrtiitn wim tif cotidition ill; a^d I tell yb<^ UnA 
tojnvi^Udh i|lH:^^ changed by resblulionir^li 
imSk^." /We ulidertod full well that this ej^ini 
Ipipi^'r '/iKe fugifiTe.«l«:'V^"law do«s not^arfiMe ' 
il|(j^^iflewirp to/r<K«jf^ Mi^ 
stiiviia (iro' b6d schoohitiastera on SoutlK«ri 
Mlntiitioifis; thiy understand geography too j^nv 
iiiWi#iP^^aVt ©f t«iching othirt to run off to* > 
^d#^d havitfg tasted the fieHHow ruxdryf w i 
dbiii^ Ihey please, they make very scryaiitsV v 
and Worse companions for servaiitsi. The cn6]^;| 

a jptsntation wOuld be a sinall tsalamity, tsdti^ > 
pared ttilh ft h«af doxen runaway n^roes lt^fe 
^tsamiiif hntlittfes^acity to Say that we all kno# 
that the extra fuss ki^edUj) over runaway negi^s : 
is merely to effect objects in the baekgfvufi^Cm 
^hich 1 have not the time to discuss. The lat- 
est noise about runaway slaves, is made nt^beii 
fewest run away. Scathi Casrdlina, that has It^ 
but one iitegro since I Vaaa hby, and that has ht»id 
unto thetti so strongly that the runaways are cpttf 
jiltfed to the whites, leaving our race in a minoifiiy 
of abbui^ne h^ihdr^ diOUsand , compkins 1^ 
;v Mir. vRE, Pourteeb last yeai*. 
^ Mr;CARTTER. Where did they go— Hor^ 

■ -bir Sbuth;K' -X/^ 
] Mrv&BK, 1 expect they #ent-to Ohio. 

Mr; CARTTER. I reckon not. I think ^o^ ; 
will fiud them in Georgia, in, the Cherokee cbun- 
try. [Laughter.] Bb not talk to me about ijfer/ 
groes running away from SouthCarbiinaio Gtmadi' 
or Ohio. They (Cannot do ii. > I repeat, we 
respe<St a!f cbnstitutibhal obligatiobs. We wlUdb 
it m-mly-r-we will do it swhstantially; but perrSlt 
me to say, if the proposition is made here to ain|eh^ 
that law, to give Um details tlie sanction of lustieef 
I shall rote for it though the heavens fall. If a 
proposition is made to repeal it, I telt you I vi'iA 
vote againiot it. We should talk about these thiin|ii) 
jiist as they ,aT«, honestly , and I pelieve that ito^ 
the dispositioh and sentiment of ninety^nine huio- 
dredths of the people of the fVee States, fTom#hit 
little intercourse I have had with themv N'bw,;! 
have, in a hasty manner, and under the impulse bf 
the moment, attempted simply to reply to one blf 
J two propositions made by the gentleman frofiii 
1 Vu^inia, [Mr. Batlt,] which I thought would . 

not do to go into the Constitution until they wor^ 
' considered. ^Laughter.] 



